io         The Referendum in Switzerland

But. in the o^d-time democracies things bore a dif-
ferent aspect. Their aim was independence, their bias
republican, but the rights of man as an abstract idea
was still a good deal beyond them. Liberty was much
more than an idea, it was an actual fact; not a philo-
sophic theory, but a more or less complicated system
of positive rights, based on a series of enactments
exactly similar to those by which all other rights had
been acquired. Civil or political liberty, once attained,
was handed down as an inalienable heritage from
those who first acquired it to those who came after
them. The freeman, owing neither suit nor service
to any feudal superior, no less than the burgess who
owned no allegiance to any foreign power, would
never dream of quoting in support of their claims
to freedom the prehistoric equality of primitive
man; still less would they advocate the sovereignty
of the people. They produced charters, they appealed
to the rights acquired by their fathers, they quoted
the concessions and exemptions obtained from former
lords.1 The subject lands, however, had no charters
to invoke. They had ceased to exist as seignorial
domains, and had become republican property, gener-
ally as part of the spoils of conquest. They gained
nothing, however, by the change. Their new masters
were no more considerate than the old, and the
exactions of the republican bailiff fell in no whit
behind those of the feudal lords.

A bailiwick was a snug berth for the man who
could obtain the appointment by winning the sove-
reign's favour. In this case, however, the sovereign
was an aggregate of some thousands of peasants, all

1 Cherbuliez, De la dtmocratie en Suisse, Geneva, 1843, vol. i. p. 39.